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Tr has been well said that Harshavardhana “is a very 





interesting and remarkable personage." But the novelty 
that surrounds his person is, Iam afraid, more the result of 
what has been said about him than the effect of what he did 
cither asa ruler or as a soldier, We are not concerned in 
aj this paper with his activities as a statesman, but we shall see 


something about his achiev 








ments us a soldi 





+ espK 





‘ally as, 





fone who, according to the belief of some, h 
with the conquests of the whole of North ‘India but 
of a part of South India as well. I shall not relate, however, 
his conquests in North Tudia which have been dealt with by 
Dr, R. C. Muzumdar,? but shall confine myself to his first 
tWo expeditions in the east and in the west and incidentally. 
td the topic of his coronation, to his supposed war-like sojourns 
in the south, and to the movements in Western India 
which bronght upon himself the mighty wrath of @ ruler 
who was perhaps as great as, if not gr 
Harsha's expeditions in the east and i 
narrated only in so far as they affect the question of his 
coronation and ter question of his defeat at the 
hands of the & wlukya King, Pulakedi 11. 
Lintend to prove that the date of his defeat was 
in the yeur 612 A.D., and that he never came into. the sout 
nich less into the Chola and Karnatak lands. 


been credited’ 
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the west will be 
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Bana, the famous court-poet of Harsha, abruptly ends his 
Darrative with the retucn of Harsha to the Ganges from the 
Vindhyas:! Huien Tsiang or Yuan Chwangy who left China 
in £29 &.D..* supplements the description of Bana to a large 
extent, especially in the matter of the eastern and western 
campaigns. There is 

visited ha, the latter was already established bey 
dispute in North India. Harsha was the master of the 
Indies, and when in 644 or the: he held his last great 
Buddhist Council, the kings of twenty countries waited upon 
him3 Tn his speech to the Chinese pilgrim on that memo- 
teconied in the Life of Huien Tsiang by 
Hui Li, we read—*I propose, therefore, to call a g 
assembly in the town of Kanyakubja and command the 
Sramans and Brahmans and heretics of the Five Indies to 
attend, in order to exhibit the refinements of the Great 
Vehicle, and demolish their ab ind, to make manifest 
the exceeding merit of the Master, and overthrow their 
Proud thonght of self"* What is found in the Life of Huien 
Tsiang, 1 venture to say, may not be fully relied upon, 
since the narrative of the life of the great Chinese pilgrim w 
Written some years after his death by one of his great disciples, 
Tadmit that Shaman Hui Li corroborates what Huien Tsiang 
says in practically the whole of the narr But it may be 
Permissible to think whether or not the deep attachment 
which this disciple had for his master might not have clouded 
his writing the story of his master's life. The dearth of 
ly, another difficulty in. the 
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Harshavardhana’s kingdom may be approximately defined 
as consisting of the United Provinces of and Oudh, 
together with Bihar and a portion of the East Panjab, with 
the exclasion of a small strip of territory in the north-west 
corresponding to Haien Tsiang's Mo'ti-pu-lo.”1 This 
moderate estimate of Harsha’s Empire, which is in conformity 
With all contemporary evidence, is not accepted by those who 
imagine Harsha to have conquered almost the whole of North 

ally by those who, of late, have brought 
forward a theory which, while claiming for Harsha all the 
splendour of a world-conqueror, also attributes to him the 
conquest of South India. These say that his influence might 
haye extended even as faras the Shimoga Districtin Mysore? 
In fact, it appears from a perusal of the reasons put forth by 
the exponents of the idea of Harshavardhana’s southern 
conquests that that monarch was acting the role of a 
Samudragupta. 

It must be admitted, however, that Harsha has solid 
claims to be called a great conqueror. As has been said 
already, Hien Tsiang informs us that Harsha conquered the 

¢ Indies, although in the opinion of Dr. Muzumdar neither 
Bana nor Huien Tsiang can be fully relied upon in this 
particular instance. “ On general grounds there is no greater 
reason to look upon these statements of Huien ‘Tsiang as 
literally true or even more reliable than the pompous phrases 
of Bana, Besides, the absurdity of the claim that Harsha- 
vardhana brought the Fiye Indies under allegiance may be 


convincingly demonstrated, for it is unanimously held that the 


whole of India 
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life it is said that he made himself master of India. “He 
was soon able to avenge the inj es received by his brother, 
and to make himself master of India, His renown was 
spread abroad everywhere, and all his subjects reverenced his 

i The empire having gained rest, then the people were 

On this he put an end to war-like expeditions and 

‘ore up in the magazines the lances and swords. 
He gave himself up to religious duties Every fifth year 
he convoked a grand assembly of deliverance (Mahimoksha- 
parishad) and distributed the stores of his treasures in 
charity." 

Before I deal with the supposed notion of Harsha’s 
Dig-Vijaya or world-conquest, a few words will be said about 
his early expeditions which put him, as his chroniclers have 
pictured him, on a war-footing. He received military 
training in the northern wars which his elder brother conducted 
against the Hun: the news of his brother's death at 
the hands of the treacherous Gowda King which set the 
warlike impulse in Harsha working to the highest pitch. 
Both Bana and Huien Tsiang agree on this point. The 
former tells as that Harsha took a great yow on the advice of 
Simhanada, to clear the land of the Gowdas in a limited 
number of days? This war which Harsha undertook against 
the Gowda King to avenge the death of his brother may be 
termed the first expedition of Harsha. “The starting 
place was fixed at a large temple built of reeds not far from 
the city and close to the Sarasvati."« One of the very first 

rave i jet with was the desire of 
ipa, Bhaskaravarma, for 
tthe envoy: from Assainy 


eee ee my against 
Ve es 
Priyadargika ‘*(Nariman’s Ed.) 
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advanced by ceaseless marches against the foe."! But grave 
news suddenly stopped the progress of the army. Bhandi, 
who had been away to Malwa, arrived with the painful news 
‘of Rajyaéri’s confinement in the Vindhyas, Hearing this 
Where she 
andoning all other calls, will go. Your 
honour also must take the army and 
Gowda."? Thus the first expedition was broken up into 
two campaigns—one which was led by Bhandi against the 
King of Gowda, Saéinka, and the other led by Harsha himself 
to rescue Rajyasri# 5 

Now, where was the place where the Princess had taken 
refuge ? After inspecting the booty which Bhandi had brought 
from Malwa,* Harsha on the n 
in search of his sister, and in a comparatively few days 
reached the Vindhya forest referred to.”5 So it must be noted 
that it did not take a very long time for Harsha to reach the 
Vindhya forest. Roaming hither and thither for many days 
t lust fell in with a forest chief, who led him to a great 
ge, and with their aid he was able to rescue his sister as 
she was on the point of committing suicide.® Where did 
Harsha go to after the happy termination of his Vindhyan 
expedition? He went back to his capital, which was not 






has gone, Tm 








inst the 
















t day “set out with the horse 





















far from the place where Rajyasci had taken shelter. This 
is evident from the account of Harsha’s return as given 
by Bana, “Pleaged at the way in which the other so 
warmly accepted his friendship, the king af 
that night, the next morning dismissed Nirghata, well sati 

fied with gifts of garments and ornaments, took his sister 
with the holy man and went back in a few marches to his 










staying there 
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camp could refer to no other place except his capital can 
be inferred from the location of Kanyakubja as given by 
Huien Tsiang. “The capital which the Ganges on 
its west side, was about twenty Ii in length by four or five 
Ii in breadth.” 

The following conclusions may be gathered from the 
1. That the campaign in the Vindhyan torests did 
not last for a Jong time ; Harsha reached the Vindhyas in a 
few days, roamed in the forest for some days, and in 2 few 
days? march reached his camp stationed on the Ganges. This 
camp is to be identified with the main part of the army kept 
ready in the 





ha 





abow 














pital itself. 

2. No other campaign could have been undertaken by 
Harsha during the short time which he took to march to the 
Gowda land, turning swiftly to the Vindhyas to rescue his 
ter. Any assumption, the 





s ore, on our part that Harsha 





undertook to wa 
he came into conflict, as for example, with Pulakesi II, at 
this juncture, would be a statement which could not have the 
support of either the learned court-poet or of the shrewd 
ler. Bana's narrative, as I have already remark- 
ends with the story of the rescue of Rajyaéri, and of the 
retutn of Harsha to the Ganges? The first expedition, 
therefore, originally led by Harsha himself was broken up 
into w r Bhandi, and the western 
campaign in the Vindhyas under Harsha himself. The latter 
terminated successfully within'a few days; the former directed 
against a powerful foe dragged on, we conjecture, over 





ge war against, say, the Malwa king, or that 





eign tra’ 

















Gowda campaign und 














ted the appearance of Harsha 
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promise, that of assuming the red robes on the fulfilling, of 
his vow against the Gowda king. ebut [also made 
vow in the presence of all the world, why I bound myself to 
obey my right arm which was uplifted to destroy the insolent 
d unable to endare the 
d my whole soul to righteous 








enemies who had slain my brother; a 
insult offered, I surreni 

From this day forth, while I discharge my 
re that she should remain at my side and be com- 
forted with your righteous discours 
instruction which produces salutary know 
advice which calms the disposition, and your 
doctrines which drive away worldly passions. And in the 
end, when T have accomplished my design, she and 1 will 
garments together, What will not the 
magnanimous grant toa suppliant."! 

War with the ing had, therefore, to be renewed. 
But if Harsha w: © campaigns in the 
and in the Vindhyas, when was he crowned king? Did 

e undertake the first expedition before he was crowned king 
or after? Did he the status of Mal 
Lord of the Northern Way. be 
These questions will now be exa 

In the matter of Harsha’ 
the narrative of Bana rather than that of Huien 
the simple reason that the former being the court-poet was 











, and your passionate 








edge, and your 
dist 
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ore he reached the Vindhyas ? 






ined. 


coronation, we are to follow 








ang for 


an eye-witness to the proceedings at the court; while the 
Chinese pilgrim came to Harsha’s court only towards the end 
of that monarch’s'teign, and therefore, could only have written 
from sources which were perhaps in some sense seconds 












This, does not preclude us, however, from, accepting the 
s_of Harsha, especially about the 
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his brother, Bhandi, was not in the capital when it was 
celebrated. We know that Rajyavardhana left Harsha behind 
him, and that he himself with a small ar.ny went to punish 
the Malwa king! Before Rajyavardhana set out on his 
western campaign, he thought of transferring the sovereignty 
ofthe land to his younger brother, since he himself, being 
grievously afflicted with the news of his father’s death, 
wanted to assume the robes of a sanyasi.. “I 
for 








ire, there- 
in a hermitage to. purge, with the puce waters of 
pellucid streams that run from mountain tops, this fond 
defilement which clings to my mind as to a garment. There- 
fore do you receive from my hands the cares of sovereignty, 





a gift not high esteemed indeed and reft of the joy of 
youth, like old age, which Paru welcomed at his f 
will”? Rajyavardhana’s anxiety to crown his brother can 
only be understood when we remember that Kanyakubja was 
at that time surrounded by hostile kings, as will be evident 
from the undertaking of Harsha himself; and Rajyavardhana 
mnst certainly have thought it a hazardous undertaking to 
leave behind him a state without a ruler, when he himself 
with the pick of his army was away to avenge the wrong 
done to the royal house of Pushpabhuti. The desire to lead 
a life of an iged. into 
the determination of @ conqueror when Rajyavardhana 
hearing the sad plight of his sister Rajyasri, seized the sword 
which he had thrown away, and vowed to uproot the kingdom 


her's 














etic, therefore, was suddenly ¢ 













of Malwa. “Let all kings and elephants stay with you,” 
Rajyayardhana ‘said to Harsha4 Age we to assume that 
Bhandi was left behind ? The answer is to be found in the 
concluding speech@of--Rajyavardhana— Let all kings and) 
elephants stay with you. Only Bhangi her Bllow me 
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place afterwards, it is evident, that Bhandi, because he was 
an intimate companion of Rajyavardhana,! and more because 
of his being the commander-in-chief, perhaps, of Rajy 
vardhana accompanied his master to Mal Bat 
Hien Tsiang makes us believe that Bhaydi was in the capital 
when the coronation of Harsha took place. After writing 
about the treacherous conference called by the Gowda king, 
Huien Tsiang continues—" The people having lost their ruler, 
the country became desolate. Then the great minister Poni 
(Bhandi), whose power and reputation were high and of much 
addressed the assembled on the necessity of their 
crowning Harsha This would mean that Bhagdi was 
present at the capital when Harsha was crowned. The state- 
ment of Huien Tsiang might be interpreted to mean that 
Bhaydi returned soon after the Malwa war to be in the capital 
when the great event was celebrated. But there are a few 
considerations against the supposition of Bhaydi ever having 

heen in the capital. In the matter of the coronation, as hi 
been said already, Bangyis more reliable than Huien Tsiang. 
The poct, who knows Bhandi very well, having 
intraduced him as the play-mate brought in by the brother of 
Queen Yasovati,t does not speak of Bhaydi but speaks of 
another commander, Simhanada. It is reasonable to believe 
that Simhanada, who was “a friend of his (Harsha's) father 

also,"$ who was a soldier “foremost in every fight“ and 
man who was “ far advanced in years,” might have been more 
instrumental in celebrating the coronation of Harsha than 
Bhangi who, though lie had been brought up asa playmate 
of both Rajyavardhana and Harsha himself, might have 
ba and 
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that the statement in Huien Tsiang can be understood to 
mean that Bhandi returned to Malwa to be ready for the 
jon, we have to cemember that Rajyavardhans 

» the death of 
ma, followed 






return 








from his northern campaign against the H 
his father, and the sudden death of Graha 
each other in quick succession, and that the campaign against 
Malwa was brought to a speedy termination after a short 
struggle. There seems to have been but little iaterval between 
avardhana’s expedition against Malwa and 

stinst Gowda. It is extremely 
n the latter had 














the end of Ra 
= for 
Bhandi, who 1 
n his eastern march, was ever in the capital when 
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doubtful 
already bs 
Harsha w 
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crowned ki 





fi at the hands of the cruel 





The news of his brother's de: 
Saganka compelled Harsha, I may be permitted to repeat, 
to take up arms. From the “ Harshacharita, as I have just 
now said, we are to presume that Harsha was already crown- 
ed king on the death of his brother. The State hemmed in 
as it was on all sides with relentless foes, was without a ruler. 
In his proclamation to the people, Harsha tells us that he 
dagreat king. “ Let all kings prepare their hands 


ot grasp swords to seize the realms of space o 





was ind 
to give tribu 
chowries, let them bend their heads or their hows, grace their 
ears with cither my commands or their bow strings, crown 
their heads with the dust or with helmets, join suppliant 
hands or troops of elephants, let go their handSqapatheir 

Brace mace-staves or lance-staves, thke a good view 
of themselves in the nuils of my feet or the tnirror of their 

T am gone abroad. Like ge 
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interpreted as favourable indications of his successful conquests. 
He desired to stamp the earth with the single seal of his sole 
command. “That day he spent in the same place, and when 
night arrived, complimented all the kings and retired to rest."! 
Here it might be pointed out that those kings were the 
feudatories of his brother, and that the name of “kings” 

ight not signify anything of importance. In the “ 
however, there is another proof of Harsha haying 
-d. The poet introduces to us a cautious charac- 
ter in the shape of Skandagupta, who enumerated to the 
king numerous examples of monarchs who had met with 
their death at the hands of secret enemies? Then the 
poet says that His Majesty Harsha after the withdrawal off 
Skandagnpta “complied with all the forms of royalty.” 
ht or might not be interpreted to mean that 
the duties and insignia of a 

















This phrase m 
Harsha took upon him 
monarch, But Bana makes it quite clear that Harsha was 
companied by many kings in his cam 
d we are to assume that Harsha could only have had a 








n against Ganda; 





large royal retinne after his coronation and not when he was 
a prince. “Then as the company of kings howed, with 
bodies dutifully bent down, hearts thrilling with fear, heads 
all agleam, with the light of golden diadems whose gems were 
loosened by their motions, and crests emitting dust from 
ing flow®®, the rays of thcic blazing crest jewels, waving 
ks of jays 











t 








downwards, and upwards, seemed like floc 
™ 





engaged in producing, fair omens. 
Befitting the'royal dignity of his master, 


eb icealonvcyer 1): 
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In the light of all this, it is difficult to believe that 
ruled conjointly with his sister.1 This suggestion, 
it must be remembered, comes not from Huien Tsiang, but 
from Fang-Chih. Further, Harsha’s sister was away in 
Malwa just about the time Harsha set out on his campaign 
against Gauda. Where Rajyavardhana thought of going to 
the west to punish the Malwa king, he did not think, we 
may be sure, of bestowing on Harsha a divided’ so 
which, shrewd as he w 
the precarious condition of his principality. 
ng-Chih came across this piece of news remains yet to 
be proved. It can only be reconciled by saying that Harshia 
did not rule over the territory over which Grahavarma ruled 
and that even’ after becoming the Lord of all the Northern 
Way, he ruled over it in the name of his sister. 

Now the question arises—did Harsha also assume 
imperial titles before going to the Gauda-deéa? According 
to the story of the image of Bodhisatva, he was almost 
commanded by it not to assume the title of Maharaja, 
“Ascend not the lion-throne,” it concluded, “and call not 
yourself Muharaja."* Even supposing that this story of the 
Bodhisatva image can be attributed to a man who saw the 
monarch long after, when the Intter was deep under the 
influence of Buddhism—which, however, Harsha felt for the 
first time creeping over him while he was in the Vindhya 
forest in the presence of the great sage, Divakacamitra, 
and not while the fever of wae was on him’ when hé-was 
marching a it Gauda—there are certiifi considerations 
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he knew to be incompatible with 
to how 
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was handed over to Harsha, and therefore, Harsha would never 
have pretended to assume imperial titles. Further, we have 
the fact that there were kings outside his territory who had 
refused to acknowledge him as their over-lord; and it was 
to subdue these that he spent the first six years of 
ign in warfare, It cannot be believed that he ever took 
titles before he had subdued all those 





preci 
his 
upon himself impeti 
who were hostile to him. 

This brings us to the topic of Harsha as ac 
the four quarters of the world—a question with which is 
connected the subject of his southern conquests, and of his 
defeat at the hands of the great western Chalukya king, 
The theory of Harsha’s southern conquests 
can be understood only in the light of his ‘* world-conquest "- 
Hence I shall deal with Harsba's Dig-Vijaya first and then, 
shall come to the topic of Harsha’s supposed sojourn in 
the south, 





ror of 











Dr. Mazumdar has well endeavoured to argue that Harsha 
can in no sense be called master of even the whole of North 
India!’ To a large extent this is true but it would be worth 
while to see whether or not Harsha had any idea of setting 
forth on a “ Dig-V ssion to the 
throne, Opinion is divided among the translators of Huien 
Tsiang as to the warlike intentions of Harsha, Huien 
Tsiang, according to Beal, describes Harsha as conquering 
the Five Inéffes in the first six years of his reign, and then 
sferiding thé remaining thirty years also in continual warfare. 








a” in his mind on his a 
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years his 
1 





war-elephants, and 100,000 cavalry. After thirty 
arms reposed, and he governed everywhere in peace. 
Against this Watters raises a most reasonab 
following terms, and does not agree with the interpretation of 
Harsh 
tinual warfare. “Our pilgrim has exp 
king's conquests were completed within six years, and it is 
against test and context to make him represent the king 
fighting continually for thirty or thirty-six years."? | We 
shall see. frc idence that V 
correct than Beal, present we shall note only two 


points :-— 











objection in the 


's spending the next thirty years of his reign in con- 
essly stited that the 

















cont fatters is more 





nporary 
‘or th 











st, that Harsha was on the wa 





path immediately 








| that his wars in Northern India kept him en- 





gaged for six years. 





Bana is more explicit Is Harsh: 
“Dig-Vijaya”. Moreover, even in the drama attributed to 
Harsha himself, we have 
had imperialistic designs in his 
the truth of Huien Tsinng’s remark that Hacsha went a 
quering the Five Indies during the first six ye 
Connsellors were not wanting, I suppose, int 
Harsha to tell him about the classical examples of monarchs 
who had gone on a conquest of the four quarters of the world. 
The memory of Samudra-Gupta still lived in the minds of 
sonar: The existence of tos many states, writes Dr. 
Mookerjee, Was one of the 





going ona 








nce to prove that that monarch 
nd. Here we may find 
n= 











5 of his reign, 
court of 
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atiny,! Bana does not, except for a poetic description of the 
cmp, -give any estimate of Harsha's army before he started 
00 his supposed world-conquest2 We shall enumerate all the 
evidence for the world-conquest of Harsha as given in the 
“Harshacharita” and in the play composed by Harsha 
himself. 





Harsha when the latter 
pany him on 





conse 
persisted in his prayers to acce 
camphign against Maly 
Moreover, for 
already the earth with fer amulet wee 
UieS!.....seFor a world-cong 
shall grasp, in the sh 
adorned with beigi 
end of all earthly kin 
(2) On hearing the news of the death of Rajyavardh: 
at the funds of the tre: 
Simbanada says— 
“Think not, therefore, of th lone, so deal 
that for the future no oth Wave the 
chowries of those mack con 
the whole earth, by 
that has assumed his godhead and 
Rajyavardhana has lost his life by the sting of the vile Ganda 
y in the cataclysm which 
the only Gesha left to support the earth.” 
(3) When this fion of war, Simhanada; had finished 
: r jesued a proclamation to all the 





s chastising 


 thus— 








DUE prowess you have 








h of eighteen coun- 
you, like Mandhatei, 
of your bow with its 





acving frame 


|, 4 comet portending the world’s 
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asthe western mount, the hollows of whosé caves resound 
with the tinkling anklets of Varuna's intoxicated stripping 
mistresses—as far as Gat 


are perfumed  y 





midana, whose cave dwellings 

ulphur used as scent by- the 

Yaksha matrons, let all kings prepare their hands to -give 
1 








tribute or grasp swords. 
(4) The poet himself while describing Harsh 
latter had listened to the counsel of the intell 
mander of elephants, Skandagupta, says— 
“His Majesty Harsha complied with all the forms of 
royalty. But while he, ‘om 
ing his march for a wotld-conquest, in the abodes of 
the doomed neighbouring kings, manifold porten 
abroad.” Then again while speaking about the 
against Gauda, Bana 
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fter the 
ent com= 





ccording to his vow, wa: 








spread» 
dition 











e days having passed, on a day with care calcu 
lated and approved by & troop of astro 
hundreds, was fixed an hour of marching suitable gor the 
subjugation of all the four quarters. "3 

(5) Harsha while on the march 
village notary, and interpreting the evil omens as good signs, 
says—"The omen signifies that the earth shall be stamped 
with the single seal of my sole command.’ 

(6) Even the 


omers nuatberigg, 








stwards, meets with a 











Princes who accomp: 





d the king could 
not help talking loudly west of Harsha. 
When he arrive mpment, he heard the prinées 
giving yent to their zeal in the following manner—"It Was 
the famous Mandhitri who 





bout the world-con 





at the enc: 


















HARSHAVARDHANA IN THE KARNATAK. 


By B.A. Sacetore, Esg., M.A. a 
(Continued) 


‘THESE ideas of a Dig-Vijaya are reflected in the “Ratnaval 
a drama written by Harsha, 

(i) In the reply given by Vasubhiti, the ambassador of 
the king of Sithhala, to King Vatsa the king of Kausambhi, 
it is evident that the latter desired to marry Ratnivali in 
order that he might become the emperor of the world. 

.,.-0..4eIn consequence of the prophecy of the seer, that 
whoever should wed Ratnivali, my master’s daughter, should 
become the: emperor of the world, your Majesty’ 
as you are aware, solicited her for your bride.'"! 

(ii) From the speech of Yaugandharayana the same idea 
can be gathered. 

“Please, Your Majesty, to be seated, and I will tell you. 
It was formerly announced to us by a holy seer that the 
husband of the princess of Sirahala should become the emperor 
of the world; we, therefore, earnestly applied to her father to 
give her hand to our sovereign ; but unwilling to be the cause 
of uneasiness to the queen, the monarch of Sirihala declined 
compliance with our request..... "2 

(iii) The concluding portion of the king's speech bears 
witness to the same idea. 

“ What more is necessary? Vikramabahu is my kinsman. 
Sigariki, the essence of the world, the source of universal 
! victory, is mine; and) Vasavadatta rejoices to obtain a sister. 

The Kosalas are subdued: what other object does the world 
present for which could entertain a wish? ...."3 
When we couple what Banafas.said together with the 
assertions of Harsha himself ayd wish eo ien Tsiang 
¥ Wilson, Thé Theatre of the Hindus, Ex 
2 id. 11,4735. 
2 reid, 11, Fem, 
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with the fact of Harsha’s being called the Lord of all the 
Northern Way (Uttardpatha) even in the Inscriptions of 
Southern India, we may give credit to the belief that Harsha 
did entertain, at the beginning, imperialistic designs, and that 
he did spend a part of his reign’ in extensive conquests in 
northern, eastern, and western India. But here, however, 
‘our supposition ends. 

Before I give some reasons for rejecting the idea ofa 
Dig-Vijaya by Harsha, and consequently of the idea of his 
having ever come to the south, it would be better if we 
understand’ the position taken by those who believe in 
the southern campaigns of Harsha.! 

The following may be given asthe reasons for saying 
that Har8ha came as far as Mysore :— 

1. The internal evidence in the “ Harshacharita". 

2, The fact of Harsha being called’ Lord of all the 
Northern Way". 

3, The existence of « couplet in Sanskrit supposed to 
have been written by a man called Mayfra, supposed to have 
been the father-in-law of Bana? In this couplet it is said 
that Harsba conquered the Chola, Dravida, and Karnataka 
countries. 

4. And finally, the discovery of a Viragal in the Shimoga 
District of Mysore, in which it is stated that Siliditya's 
general fell fighting against a Bédar king, causing, though, 
the flight of Mahendra.* 

1, At the very outset it may be noted that in the “Harsha- 
charita” we have a hint as to the line of action which 
Harsha intended to take after fulfilling his vow. The ashram 
of the great sage Divakaramitra cast a spell on the king, who 
after the completion of his vow, as we have already seen, 
intended to take to the red robes much in the same way as his 
sister promised to do then and there in the presence of the 
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great ascetic.! This may explain why “ every fifth year he con 
voked a great assembly of deliverance (Mahi-moksha-parishad) 
and distributed the stores of his treasuries in charity.” 

‘As against this it may be argued that the same objection 
which was put forthin the case of Huien Tsiang, vis., that 
the information might have been based more on hearsay 
rather than ‘on personal observation, might also be raised 
against the writer of the Life of Huien Tsiang " who compiled 
this" Life" many years perhaps after Harsha's death, Butas I 
shall have an occasion to say, Huien ‘Tsiang himself bears 
Witness to the great  Maha-mokshasparishad ", and in this 
instance, there cannot be a doubt as to the sixth quinquennial 
assembly held towards the end of Harsha’s reign? 

2, Admitting all objections wgainst the writerof the “Life,” 
lot us take Huien Tsiang’s testimony. Huien Tsiang, visited 
Harsha towards the end of his reign. He mentions various 
parts of Indin, and when he comes to Maharashtra he speaks 
Of the unsuccessful attempt made by Harsha to subjugate 
Polakesi, the great western Chalukya king’ The Chinese 
pilgrim describes Andhra,’ Dhanakataka, Chola, Dravida, 
Kanchi, Malakuta, Malaya, Mount Potalaka, Konkanapura, 
Sithhala, and then Maharashtra over which culed Pulakesi 11. 
Hithe memory of Harsha's invasion of the south was as 
green in the minds of the people of the Dravida land proper, 
as it was in Maharashtra, Huien Tsiang would not have failed 
toremark about Harsha’s advent into the south. If Huion 
Teiang could have noted a defeat which took place, as I shall 
presently endeavour to prove, nearly thirty years before the 
date of his visit to the court of Harsha, he could as well have 
noted the news of the southern conquests of Harsha about 
the same time. An objection might be raised against this 
—that Huien Tsiang never personally visited the Chola and 
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Dravida lands, and therefore, could never have known about an 
event which did not shed honour on the bravery of the 
southern people. In the Chola and Dravida lands people were 
silent because of the victories of Harsha, and so Huien Tsiang 
could not have known about them; while in the Maharashtra 
the people were glad because of the defeat suffered by Harsha, 
which they remembered not.only in their own generation but 
for hundreds of years to come. This sounds plausible 
enough, But on a closer examination we shall see that the 
People of the Chola, Dravida and Karnataka lands, especially 
near-abouts Shimoga, did not know anything about Harsha 
because he never came to the south. 

The entire supposition of Harsha’s southern conquests 
rests on a clear understanding of his relation with Polakesin II. 
Dr. Muzum 

“It seems, therefore, very probable that in his attempt to 
chastise the king of Malwa, Harshavardhana found himself 
confronted by a hostile confederacy of powers in and round 
Gojerat peninsula. Harsha probably scored some. successes 
at first, for, as referred to above, the king of Vallabhi had to 
seek the protection of the Gurjara king of Broach against him. 
But the confederacy soon gained the alliance of the great 
Chalokyan king Pulakesi IT and Harsha's discomfiturewas com- 
plete.”! Dr. Mookerjee is of the same opinion. “Probably this 
conflict was brought about only by the aggression of Harsha, 
who after vanquishing Dhruvasena II, king of Vallabhi, felt 
tempted to extend his conquests still further and try conclu 
sions with Pulakesin I1, whose dominions he had to invade in 
the course of his conquests running smooth and uninterrupted 
so long."? Mr. Niharanjan Ray is uncertain as to when 
Harsha came to the south—whether before or after his 
defeat at the hands of Pulakesi. ‘It is difficult to ascertain 
whether this advance of Harsha into the interior of the south 
was made before his defeat by Pulakesi or after. It might 
be that Harsha, like Samudragupta, entered the south first 
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by the eastern gate, and elated with success in his raid in 
eastern Deccan, tried to repeat the same in the west, where 
he met with an ignominious and disastrous defeat; or the 
order was quite the reverse, that is, being first defeated by 
Pulakesi 11, he tried his luck in the east, and met with 
‘success,""! 

3. To have some idea of Harsha’s advent into the south, 
let us examine the third argument brought forward by the 
exponents of the theory of Harsha’s southern conquests—the 
couplet attributed to Maydra, It runs thus :— 
ih Sasibhaskaranvayabhuvah kenam nasaditah| 

Bhartéram punar ckaméva hi bhuvastwam deva manya 

‘mahe| 

Yenitagam parimysya Kuntalamathakrsya vyudasya 

yatam| 

Colam prapya ca madhyadestmadhuna Kancyam karah 

patitah."* 

At the very outset it may be noted that the fact of 
Maydra being the father-in-law of Bana is questioned by 
Mr, Sastri himself. It would have been better if more 
tangible evidence were given about the identity of Mayiira, 
and about the exact source from where this couplet was taken. 
Buta reason which prompts me to reject this couplet, even 
granting that all that has been said about Mayra to be correct, 
is the relationship of Maydra with Bana, ‘There is nothing 
strange in a father-in-law making public the fact of his 
son-in-law holding a very high post, like the one which Bana 
held at the court of Harsha, If this be granted, we may. 
easily understand why Mayra was so loud in his. praise of 
Harsha—the greater was the fame of Harsha as the conqueror 
of the whole world, the greater would be the name of Bana 
as the court poet of a renowned royal patron, The evidence of 
the couplet may be rejected on the ground that it was written 
by aan uncertain author, more with the jdea of making his 
son-in-law loom large in public estimation than with the idea of 























commemorating the vietories of a monarch under whose bene- 
volence the talented ‘poet lived. lt can only be:tegarded, 
therefore, as "praise in the conventional exaggerated style of a 





poet given to punning and without any reference to historical 
a1 





aceurae 

4. We shall now have to examine the last point upon 
which the supposition that Harsha came tothe south is based. 
‘The Viragal, as it appears in the Mysore Archeological Report 
for 1923, is as follows?:— 

“While Siliditya, the light of the quarters, the most 
powerful, and a thorn in the way of the bravest, ascended the 
throne of his empire, Pettani Satydnka, a brave soldier capable 
‘of destroying his enemies in the battle-field, pierced through 
the thick of the battle with the brave Bédara Riya, so/as to 
cause frightfulness to Mahendra, and reached the abode of 
Svarga. Whoever preserves the field of crops (gifted to his 
relations) attains good and he who removes it will be gi 
of five great sins." 

In the original the inscription begins thus = 

“ Svasti Sri Sila-adityan diddm-bharggan Gkevdlanaggala 
Kantakan perilke vare Pettani Satyankan attuvala bhatan 
bedare Mahendran Bzdara siyara Malappara Kilegudule 
viridu Svarggilayakkéridan beleya mila Kadon Kalyanam 
atthe ali "3 

Dr. Shama Sastry commenting on the above writes:— 

“The inscription is in old Kannada characters, the for- 
mation of which is quite similar to those of the seventh 
century A.D. It is a Viragal or memorial stone set up ito 
commemorate the death of one Pettagi Satyiiika, a com- 
mander of the army of Siladityn, in his fight with a tribe of 
hunters forming the army of Mahendra, ‘The insoription 
supplies no clue to ascertain who the Siliditya and the 
Mahendra mentioned in it were. On palwographic grounds 
Tam inclined to idegtify the Sildditya of the inscription with 
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‘Harshavardhana-Siliditya/and the Mahendra with Mahendra- 
varman 1 of the Pallavas; the contemporary of Pulakesin I 
of'the western Chalukyas, It'is not improbable that Harsha- 
vardhana’s rule extended as far as Shimoga. ‘The spelling 
of Silfditya-ns Sile-A-ditya i inexplicable." 

And both Mr: ita’ Sastri and Mr, Nibarwnjan 
Ray base’ their remarks on the identification of Siladitya 
with Harshavardhana and of Mahendra with Mahendravacma, 
ttie Pallayw king, as given by Dr. Shama Sastry. With the latter, 
viz., the identification of Mahendravarma, Iam not concerned 
for the present. But it appears to me that both Mr, Sastri 
and! Mr: Ray have not’ quoted the inscription, or at least 
one important clause in it, as it appears in the Mysore 
Archaological Report’ just: cited: Mr. Sastei, whom Mr. Ray 
follows; has wrongly inserted the phrase “when Harsha 
caime conquering, and Mahendra fled in feat", where it ought 
to be “ while Siladitya, etc., ascended the throne of his ipire, 
Pettani Satyanka; etc., pierced’ through etc,, so as to cause 
frightfulness to Mahendra:” (The italics are mine.) Ido 
not know what justification one-could have in inserting the 
clause which Mr. S. Sastri has used for the correct interpreta~ 
tion given by Dr. Shama Sastry. 

With this remark we shall look further into the Gaddemane 
Vieagal. Viragals, as is well known, are not in the nuture of 
elaborate: inscriptions, and: therefore, many of the details 
about) the kings are missing in the Viragal. Siliditya, 
mentioned in the Gaddemane Viragal does not refer to Harsha~ 
yardhana ofthe North: The following/are the reasons :— 

1. There is nothing inthe name of the king mentioned in 
the Viragal, except the word Siliditya, to warrant our 
supposition that it refers to Harshavardhana, ‘True Harsha 
was called! Silditya. This’ we have on the authority of 
Hyien Tsiang2? (But Huien Tsiang also gives another title 
assumed by Harsha, Kumira. Moreover, Siliditya was a name 
which) was,,as.we shall see presently, common with certain 

T Tid, 
* Weal, 0... 1, p. 213, 



























western princes of India. But this is not the only objection. 
Harsha was known cither by the name of Harsbavardhana. 
or Sri Harshavardhana in all the inscriptions of Southern 
not only of his own times but even of the times of the 
Riistrakfitas. It cannot be believed that the name “ Harsha" 
or “Sti Harsha" which was so very well known to the people 
of South India, could have been omitted in a Viragal,—which, 
as is supposed, is the only Viragal we have yet discovered, of 
Harsha in the South—by the sculptor who thought of giving 
only one of the two names which the Chinese pilgrim gives 
to Harsha. 

2. I we compare the titles given in the Gaddemane 
Viragal with the titles given to Harsha either in the “ Harsha- 
charita” or in the inscriptions, we fail to see why his name 
was not adorned by the same epithets in the South Indian 
Viragal as well. Bana gives the following titles to Harsha :-— 

“OF the king of kings, the lord of the four oceans, 
whose toe-nails are burnished by the crest gems of all other 
monarchs, the leader of all the emperors."! On the sonpat 
seal of Harsha, we have the titles as given below :— 




















“Paramabhattaraka and Maharajadhir 





» the glorious 
Harshavardhan: In the southern inscriptions, Harsha is 
often called “Lord of Uttarapatha”. 

3. Let us study again a little of the situation in North 
India at the time of the accession of Harsha, in order to 
understand the significance of the phrase,—"* While Siliditya 

ascended the throne of the empire.” On the news 
of Prabhikaravardhana's death, some feudatories seem to 
have rebelled against Thanesvar. This is evident from the 
“ Harshacharita". “ My lord,” the man with an effort said 
{to Rajyavardhana), “it is the way of the vile, like fiends, 
to strike where they find an opening. So, on the very day 
on which the king’s death was rumoured, His Majesty Gra- 
havarma was by the wicked lord of Malwa cut off from the 
living along with his noble deeds. Rajyagri also, the 
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princess, has been confined like a brigand’s wife, with a pair 
of iron fetters kissing her feet, and cast into. prison at 
Kanyakubja, There is, moreover, a report that the villain, 
deeming the army. leaderless, purposes to invade and seizo 
this country as well. Such are my tidings : the matter is now 
in the king's hands."! This was, however, but the beginning 
of the trouble. From Simbanada's speech we can gather 
something about tho state of the kingdom. Says Sithn- 
nada:— 

“Think not, therefore, of te Gauda king alone} so 
deal that for the future no other follow his example......Re- 
move the unhealthy rigidity of stiff unbending heads by 
forchead applications of sandal salve consisting of the gleam 
of toe-nails: ike the autumn sun, set your forehead- 
burning footsteps upon the heads of kings. Let your 
enemies with nail-scorching clouds of smoke frotn sighs all 
hot with the vexation of trembling crest gems, give your féet 
a dappled ‘hue......My lord’s body, baked in the flame of 
humiliation, cannot without the cool application of the 
crimson sandal unguent of foes be relieved of this dire fever 
of pain.”? ‘The very fact of Malwa’s threatening to invade 
Thanesvar shows us the dangerous condition of that kingdom, 
And Rajyavardhana refused, as we saw, to permit Harsha 
to accompany him in his western campaign, perhaps becuse, of 
another enemy in the east, the cruel Suginka of Guuda, 
Close on the heels, of the news of death of Rijyavardiana at 
the hands of Sadinka, came the awful tidings of Rijynsri’s 
flight to the Vindhyas. Harsha was beset with insurmount- 
able difficulties which might be summed up thus 

(a) The immediate task of rescuing his sister ; 

(b) The next urgent duty of taking revenge on the 
Gauda king + 

(6) And finally, the work of getting all those princes who 
had rebelled under his control. 
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In the face of such tremendous odds, it cannot be 
imagined that Harsha would have himself led an expedition, 
or as Mr. Srikanta Sastri says, that Harsha would have 
come conquering to the south; or that he would have sent 
& “brave soldier”—for that was what Pettani Satyanka 

nd not an officer of the status of a commander: 
chief—to the south, a region which being perfectly new, 
required greater tact than that which Harsha had shown in 
the subjugation of the east. If at all he came to the south, he 
would have come himself; and if he failed to come himself, 
he would have sent his most trusted general at the head of 
the southern expedition. But neither of the suppositions 
can be entertained because of the great difficulties which 
Harsha had to confront immediately on his accession. 

Ifthe Gaddemane Viragal inscription does not refer to 
Harsbavardhana, then, to whom does it refer? The Viragal 
in all likelihood refers to the Valabbi kings of Saucashtra. 
The name Siliditya, the titles given to this monarch, the 
mention of the Sahyadri mountains in the inscriptions of a 
Valabhi king, and finally, the similarity of the name of a 
Valabhi king, as found in inscriptions with that given by 
Huien Tsiang—all point out the fact that the Gaddemane 
Viragal was a memorial stone of the Valabhi kings, perhaps 
the only one of its kind as yet discovered in the Karnataka 
land, 





















The name Siladitya.—The name Siliditya, as it ap- 
pears in the Viragal, strongly suggests that it belongs to the 
Valabhi kings amongst whom, more than in any other royal 
family in India, there were no less than eight Sildityas. It 
is true that the name Siliditya was also used by kings who 
were not of Valabhi, Huien Tsiang speaks of a Siliditya of 
Malwa, who lived sixty years before the date of the visit of 
the Chinese pilgrim. 

2. It is not so much the name as the titles assumed by 
the king called Siladitya in the ldemane inscription, 
which make us believe that the Viragal belongs to the 
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Valabhi kings. Among the titles given to the king in the 
Gaddemane inseription are the following + 
“Sei Siliditya, the light of the quarters, the most power- 
fal, and a thorn in the way of the bravest, « ....:...<"” Even 
supposing we take a Siliditya (son of Dharasena 11) who is 
said to have ruled about 653 A.D., some of his titles—" who 
covered the whole horizon with multitudes of his wonderful 
virtues, which made the whole world rejoice, who carried a 
heavy burden of serious projects on the pedestal of his 
shoulders, the splendour of which was increased by the flash 
ing of his sword, that possessed the lustre of victory 
hundreds of battles", seem to be marked departures from 
the titles found on the Mysore Viragal— the light of the 
quarters, the most powerful, anda thorn in the way of the 
bravest." One of the Valubhi kings, Siliditya V, the 
eighteenth king is said to have had the following titles :— 
“His (i.e. Silditya IV's) son is the ardent devotee of 
Mahedvara, the great king of kings, the supreme lord, the 
illustrious Silidityadeva etc., etc." 
‘Then again, the titles of a Sri Siladitya are given thus -— 
who by his prowess in delivering the great world, which 
was sinking under the waves of weight of the agitated sea of 
Kali, manifested his being an extraordinary excellent indivi- 
dual ; who thus was, as it were, a second philosopher's stone, 
accomplishing the desires of all people j......who made a 
place for himself in the world,.,.......ete. ete." 
The titles of Silfditya VI surnamed Dhruvabhata are 



































the fifth Siliditya's) son is the ardent 
devotee of Mahegvara, the supreme sovereign, the great king 
of kings, supreme lord, the illustrious Silidityadeva, who 
meditates on the fect of the supreme sovercign, the great 
ing of kings, supreme lord, the illustrious Bappa.' 
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The titles given to Siladitya Pare the following :— 

“ His (ie, Dharasena's) son was Siliditya, the great 
weéyara, who meditated on his father's feet—who filled 
the circle of all the quarters by extraordinary virtues which 
were united in him, and which delighted the whole world— 
the burden of whose great desires was borne successfully by 
his shoulders, which were brighter than those of others, 
consequence of his conspicnousness amongst the allies, 
who had obtained destruction by winning a hundred battles,"! 
It is not so much upon these titles which do not admit, T 
confess, of complete verification, that the identification of 
the Mysore Viragal with a viragal of the Vilabhi kings 
depends as on the examination of the first birudu which 
the Vulabhi kings took, and which is also found in the Mysore 
Vicagal. It isthe title of Sri. It may be pointed out that 
dwelling too much on the word Sri which is used so com- 
monly in all inscriptions, will not be of much avail in the 
matter of proving ovr point, But it may also be noted that 
the tithe Sri was a peculiarity of the Valabhi kings, and that 
they hud good reason to adopt it in the place of the other 
birudus found in all inscriptions. It is true that “Sci” is also 
used in connection with Harsha. But then we are to 
remember thit Harsha is always called “Sei Harsha" in 
all southern inscriptions, and never “Sri Siliditya". With 
the Valabhi kings, at least with one branch of the family 
which was not of the main line, the birudu Sri stood for a 
royal title, “* But it ought to be noticed that the grantor 
Dhruvasena If, called also Baladitya, does not assume the 
title of ‘ Maharaja’, and that none of his predecessors receive 
any epithet but ‘Sri,’ ‘the illustrious’, It may be that the 
omission is due to an accident, but considering the habitual 
grandiloquence of Indian princes, the case is suspicious, and 
it would not be surprising if it were found eventually. that 
Dhruvasena TI had some cogent reasons for being silent 
abont his magnificence.”* We know that Harsha was ealled 
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Giladitya only by the Chinese pilgrim; ! but we know from 
epigeaphical evidence that there was a line of kings that had 
the birudu of Sri attached to their names. 

But here two objections are to be answered :— 

1. If the Mysore Viragal is of the Valabhi dynasty, 
why is it that a very important clause—" worshipper at the 
feet of the MaheSvara,"" which is found in all Valabhi inscrip- 
tions—is not found in the Mysore inscription ? 

2. If the Gaddemane Viragal really belonged to the 
Valabhi kings, why is it that the title “ Mahirdjédhirdja” 
given to many of the Valabhi kings is not found in the 
Mysore inscription ? 

‘Ag has been already said, the Gaddemane Viragal is not 
of the type of an elaborate eulogy of monarchs written in 
the shape of an inscription, Moreover, the king, whom we 
shall. try to identify with one of the Valabhi kings, was not 
of the royal line, He could not assume the title of “Mahi 
rijédhirija," for various reasons—hence he used only the 
“illustrious Siladitya”. 

3. The third reason which might be put forward to 
prove that the Guddemane inscription belonged to the Valabhi 
ikings, ia the fct of one of the Valabhi kings having con- 
quered the Sahyadri mountains. Now it is known very well 
that the Sahyddri mountains stand for the Western Ghats? 
One of the Valabhi kings is said to have been the“ lord of the 
Earth, whose (ie., Earth's) two breasts are the Sabya and 
Vindhya mountains whose tops clothed in black clouds appear 
like (her) nipples."® This was Derabhiata also called Siliditya. 

But here it must be confessed that the chronology of 
the Valabhi kings is by no means a settled question, Dr. 
Fleet writing on the supposed identification of Derabhata with 
the Derabata of Huien Tsiang has remarked :-— 

“These passages present points which must be carefully 
considered before any final opinion is arrived at in respect 
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of the identity of the person, or persons, intended by Huien 
Tsiang ; the more especially because the dates render it im- 
possible that he should be Siléditya VII of Valabhi, the only 
one in the family for whom as yet we have obtained the 
second name of Dhruvabhata ; and because M. Julien tells us 
(Ind. Ant, Vol. 111, 163, note) that the Chinese translation of 
the name Dhravapatu of Valabhi was Teh-ang-Jou,'constantly 

Kelligent’, which of course supports the supposition that 
the termination of the Sanskrit name, the first part of which 
dhruva means ‘constant,’ really was ‘patu' * smart, dexterous, 
intellectual’ rathec than *bhata' ‘warrior’! Could it be 
that the Siladitya mentioned in the Gaddemane Viragal was 
one of the Silidityas of Vilabhi, and espocially could he 
have boon the Siliditya mentioned by Rao Saheb Mandalik? 
The following facts suggest the identification, although at 
present Tam not in a position to assert this identification 
with gronter confidence— 

(a) Siliditya who is supposed to have had the Vindhya 
and the Sahyddri mountains as the two breasts of the Earth 
over which he ruled, was a great geneeal, 

(0) He was not of the direct royal line. 

‘These two points might explain why being not of the 
main line, Siliditya did not use the birudu of worshipper 
at the fect of Mahesyara” which is found in all the 
tions of the Valabhi king 





























scrip= 
and why he used, instead, only 
the “Sri” “ the ill + thas keeping in conformity with: 
practice of the Valabhi kings of appending the birudu of Sri 
to their names, and also with his position as a great com: 
mander, We are to imagine that there must have been 
some cause for the extension of the Valabhi arms into the 
Karnatak which we are not able to find out at present. ‘This 
would explain why “a brave soldier capable of destroying 

in the battle field," like Pettani Satyainka, could in 
the thick of the battle with the Bédara king, who could only 
have been one of the forest kings of the Sahyadri mountains, 
give up his life for the sake of his master. That there ig 
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nothing improbable in a very close connection between Kar- 
natak and Saurashtra, may be gathered from the successful 
attempts made by the western Chalakya kings in founding 
& western Chalukya branch in Kathiawad, in the times of 
which we are studying. [tis true that the Valabhi dynasty 
may be dited towards the end of the fifth century A.D., 
when Senipati Bhatféraka rebelled against his master, the 
Gupta king (Skandagupta), and established himself at 
Valabhi, not far from Simbapura (modern Sihor).! Some would 
place this Bhattiraka, however, in 629 A.D.? The dynasty 
thus founded about 485 A.D, Insted till 765 A.D. with about 
nineteen kings in all. Admitting the possibility of a controversy 
about the exact relationship between the word “ Chalukya", 
fs it appears in the history of the western Chalukyas, with the 
word Solanki” as it appears in the annals of Gujecat, there 
seems much justification in the statement that Jayasimba 
{the second son of Palakesi II), the younger brother of 
Vikramiditya, was probably given the province of Gujerat, and 
that thus Jayasimba “became the founder of the Gujerat 
Chalukyas.”* If this be accepted, we have a situation in 
Pulakedi’s times, i.e., in the times of Harshavardhana him- 
self, in which the western Chalukyas made an attempt to 
carry their army into Gujerat. Could this have been done as 
A retaliatory measure by the great Pulakedi’s successors 
against the depredations the date of which we do not know, 
into the land of the Kanarese people? That the steuggle 
between Pettagi Satyfnka on the one hand, and the Bedara 
Raya along with Mahendra on the other, was indeed a battle 
cannot be doubted. The Bedara Raya I am unable to 
identify. About the identity of Mahendra we shall presently 
make a guess. We know very well that Pulakesi swept his 
sword practically over the continent. We know too that 
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the western Chalukyas held undisputed sway over the 
western parts of India, especially over Maharashtra and the 
Karnataka and Konkan, for a very long time after Pulakesi I, 
although they could not escape the challenge of many a 
powerful Karnataka dynasty.! It may be argued that the 
designs of Pulakeéi's successors were merely the ambitious 
atempts of aggrandisement. 


(To be continued.) 
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HARSHAVARDHANA IN THE KARNATAK. 
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Ir may be argued that the designs of Palakesi's successors 
were merely the ambjtious attempts of aggrandisement to 
imitate the campaigns of their great king, Pulakesi If. But it 
seems more reasonable to suppose that an atte 

by one of the Valabhi kings, perhaps just 
Chalukya branch was planted in Gujerat, 
kings called Siladitya, to conquer, or to coi 
ition, the Sahyas, which were ed 



















years closely following his death, his suce 
Jost lionour by founding 2 branch of the 
dynasty i If this be accepte 
Viragal might be placed in th 
which explains the name of Siladit i R 
the incursion of a general of that King into Karnataka, and 
especially. the fact of the character of the letters being those 
of the seventh century A.D. 
‘This would mean two things— 
(a) The rejection of the identification of Mahendra as 
foundin the Viragal with Mahendravarman, the Pallava king 
(b) The rejection of the attempts hitherto made of explain- 
ing the relation of Harsx with the western powers; and 
especially with Palakesi 1. I shall first deal with the iden- 
tity of Mahendra, although T must confess ¥ shall still be in 
the sphere of suppositions. 
Tue Pallavs jefeated by Pulakesi If, was Mahendra- 
varman L? If Mahendra, who was frightened, as we see him in 
the Gaddemane Viragal, was MahbitRvarman 1, and if he 
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was the enemy of Pulakegi, he would have made common 
cause with Haréa, when the latter came to the south con- 
quering Pulakesi’s territories, against an enemy who had 
scored a great victory against Mahendravarman himself. But © 
if the Gaddemane inscription is to be believed, Mahendra 
fled having been frightened by the bravery of Pettani Satylnki. 
Tt cannot be that Mahendravarman fled both from Harsa 
and Pulakesi. That would have been incompatible with the 
position of a great king held by Mahendravarman I. He is 
said to have had the title of “Sateamalla"! And “A 
Wrestler amongst Foes” would have been the last person 
to tuke to his heels on the approach of an ordinary 
general. Moreover one would like to know, even supposing 
the identification of the Mahendra of the Gaddemane Viragal 
with Mahendravarman I were correct, what the reason 
was which made a Pallava king join hands with a petty chief- 
tain and face a contingent under « dashing soldier, who was 
not even of the status of a commander. I say that the ally 
of Mahendra was only a petty chieftain, In the Viragal we 
have only “ BéJara Raya " and not * Bédara Maharaya”, nor 
“Bédara Dindandyaka”. Would Mahendravarman 1, king of 
the Pallavas, have allied himself with a mere forest king 
(the word Bédaru is generally applied to hunters in the 
Karnataka), only to be “ frightened by the courage of a “brave » 
soldier"? It would have been disgraceful not only toMahendta.  « 
varman I asking of the Pullavas but also to the great tradic 
tion of the Pallavas who had successfully carried their flag into 
the Karnataka about the middle of the seventh century. ‘Then, 
if Mahendra of the Mysore Viragal is not Mahendravarman I 
of the Pallava dynasty, with whom is he to be identified? 1 
believe—but this is only a supposition for the present—that 
he may be identified with a Nolamba king called Mahendra, 
But here I must confess we have two difficulties—that of 
chronology, and that of having more than one Mahendra in 
the Nolamba, or rathera patt of the Karnataka, history. Tt is 
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true that, as T said just a while ago, the Pallavas established a 
branch of theirs in Nolambavadi about the middle of the 
seventh century A.D:! Bat the history of the kings af Nolamba- 
Vadis yet does not admit of clear discussion. Hence we find 
the name of Mahendra in 800 or thereabouts and also in A.D. 
870. About 800 A.D. we have Nolamba, the merciful-minded 
Cholu Peruminadigt! and Mayindra (Mahendra) ruling with the 
Kiru-tore (litle raler) as their boundary, and being angry with 
Kaduvatti because of his having deceived them, and Vallevarasa. 
Devaraya attacking the eastern guardian Barama, anda fight.* 
In 878 A.D. Mahendm having pitched his camp in Baragur, 
and having succeeded in his scheme of sowing dissension among, 
those outside his frontiers dependent on his original territory, 
rejoiced at having increased his kingdom and at having become 
a supreme king? About 870 there ruled Mahendra, and some 
persons were busy building tanks:* This was the son of Po: 
chora Nolamba by a Ganga princess, the sister of Nitimarga.* 
Yn 900 or thereabouts Mahendradhiraya of the Pallavakula was 
ruling the Gangavadi Six Thousand.* An inscription of Ditipa 
Nolamba, dated 943 A.D. mentions his grandfather, Mahendra 
who had “his two feet bending the crowns of hostile kings like 
a cow of plenty." ‘There is another Mahendra whom we meet 
With while studying the relations of the Gangas with their 
“neighbouring kings. The youngest brother of Rajamalla 
Satyavikya was Bhujagendra (who is also called Bhutarasa, 
Yuvaraja in 870), who gained victory over his enemy Mahendra 
in Hiriyur (Chitaldroog District) and Sali, and also in the 
Simiya battle.7 The son of Bhutugendra and Chandrobbelabba 
was Epeyanga, This ruler slew Mahendra who attacked him. 
Mr, Rice has in almost all instances identified this Mahendra 
with the Pallava Nolamba king, Mahendra, nephew of 
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Nitimarga! One point suggests itself from the history of the 
Pallava Nolambas, and that is the following—that it was more 
probable for a king of the position of Mahendra of the 
Nolamba line to ally himself with a forest king than for a 
monarch of the status of Mahendravarman I, the Pallava king, 
who could have called feadatories of higher status to his aid. 
But the date given to Mahendra by Rice (800 A.D. till about 
870), and that given to the Gaddemane inscription (seventh 
century) do not agree. This difficulty, however, does 
& from doubting the identity of the Mahendra of 
ggal with Mahendravarma, the Pallava king. 
mpts made hitherto of explaining the relations 
‘had with the western powers, and especially 
IL, also seem to be highly unsatisfactory. It 
that Dadda IL, king of Gujerat, gave protection 
Valabhi, when the latter was defeated by the 
ParameSvara, the illustrious Hargadeva? 
tholars to surmise that from the year 633 till 
thereabouts, the western powers had leagued 
inst Harés. Dr. Smith remarks—" The war 
f which resulted in the complete defeat of 
Dhravasena (Dhruvabhats) II, and the fight of that prince into 
the dominion of the Raja of Bharoach (Broach), who relied 
probably on the powerful support of the Chalukya monarch,” 
‘seems to have occurred later than A.D. 633 and before Huien 
TFsiang’s visit to western India in 641 or 642.""3 Perhaps it 
js this which has led De, Muzumdar to write that the cam- 
paign against Valabhi was between the year 633 and 641 or 
642 A.D4 The following conclusions may be drawn from the 
aboye arguments of scholars 
(a) That Haréi’s campaign against Valabhi took place 
between 633 and 642 A.D. 
() That this campaign resulted in a confederation of the 
princes of western India under Palakesi against Haréa : 
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() And that, therefore, the defeat which Pulakedi inflicted 
on Harés followed closely on the heels of the Valabbi cam- 
paign; somewhere between 633 and 642 A.D. 
it is true that the Vilabhi campaign may be dated 
t cannot be admitted that this war which Pulakesi 
waged against Hara, and which ended in the latter's famous 
defeat, tock place in or nearabout 642 A,D. How much of 
indefiniteness there is about the exact date of the defeat of 
Harda cah be gathered from the remarks of scholars who 
have attempted to explain the subject. Dr, Fleet alone comes 
nearest to the date but, curiously enough, even he has failed to 
give us the exact date. Admitting the uncertainty about the 
telations of Hardt with the western powers, let us confine our- 
‘selves to his warfare with Pulakedi: Dr. Smith writes, “ This 
campaigd may be dated about the year A.D. 620." Dr. 
Mookerjee speaks about the defeat of Haris but does not 
enlighten us as regatds the exact date of the battle Dr. 
Maurice Ettinghausen writes in his Harsha Vardhana that 
the defeat of Haréa at the hands of Pulakesi I might be 
placed between 610—634 A.D? 

None of those dates can be accepted when we examine 
the activities of Haréa towards the end of his reign. We have 
‘een, how the militant ideas of a Digvijaya gave way before 
the nobler ones of Buddhism. Hara was under the influence 
of Buddhism. His sister was with him. The promise which 
be had made while in the presence of the great sage of the 
Vindhyas must have been kept alive in his mind by his sister. 
We have it on the authority of Huien Tsiang that, as has been 
already remarked, he spent the first six years of his reign in 
‘warfare, and the next thirty in peace’ From this same 
Chinese pilgrim we learn that “Once in five years he held the 
great assembly called Moksha. He emptied his treasuries to 
give all away in charity, only reserving the soldiers’ arms, 
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which were unfit to give as alms. Every year he assembled 
the Sramanas from all countries and on the third and seventh 
days he bestowed on them in charity the four kinds of alms 
(is., food, drink, medicine, clothing).1" 

If it be true that in 644 A.D. or thereabouts Haréa held 
the fast quinquennial assembly,’ and that Haréa was a 
devout Buddhist, then the first quinquennial assembly must 
have been held in about 619 A.D. A monarch of the type of 
Harda would not have undertaken « great campaign when 
he had assumed, if not the red robes, as he had promised the 
sage of the Vindhyas, at least the duties of a devout Buddhist. 
It cannot be believed that Hara was engaged in a cam- 
paign of any magnitude after the year 620 A.D. when he 
Seems to have set himself the task of spreading the influ 
ence of Buddhism over the land. But an exception need 
be mentioned here. Even after holding one of his great 
Buddhist meetings, the exigencies of the State did not 
Prevent Haréa from sending out an expedition against 
Ganjam. The conquest of this province was the last acquisi- 
tion of Haréa. But for this exception, the reign of Haréa 
Seems not to have been marked with warfare and if the evi. 
dence of Huien Tsinng can be relied upon, the quinquennial 
assemblies were held since the year 619 A.D. Over and 
above the dramatic incidents which took place about this time 
during the sad sojourn of Haré in the forests of the 
Vindhyas, and which profoundly influenced his mind, we 
must go to the contemporary history of the western Chalukya 
king to find out why Haréa gave up all ideas of a world 
conquest, and why he never thought of sending any contin« 
gent to the south, It will be scen that the evidence gathered 
from the inscriptions of Pulakesi II and of his. successors 
corroborates the testimony of the Chinese pilgrim. 

Huien Tsiang himself says that Haréa never succeeded 
in subduing Pulakesi. “ The great king Siliditya at this time 
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was invading eastiand west, and countries far and near wore 
giving allegiance to him but Mohalacha (Maharastra under 
Pulake&) refused to become subject to him.”! Moreover, we 

inscriptions of (Pulakegi himself, of his successors, and 
even of kings of another dynusty, the Rodtrakutas,—all of 
which speak of the memorable defeat of Harsa at the hands 
of Pulakedi, ‘The failure of Hara to subdue Maharastra, 
therefore, might be taken to be an undisputed fact. 

Tahall first take the famous inscription of Palakesi which 
has been till now considered by many to be the earliest refer- 
ence to his victory over Haréa, This is the well-known 
Aihiole inscription dated A.D, 634—635. 

Tt runs thus— 

“ Envious because his troops of mighty elephants were 
slain inwar, Harsha—whose lotuses, which were his feet, were 
covered with the rays of the jewels of tho chiefs that were 
nourished by his immeasurable power—was caused by him to 
have his joy melted away by fear."* 

Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil, however, says that there is no 
reference to Harga at all in this Aihole inscription. "It is 
noteworthy,” says.the Doctor, “that the Aihole inscription 
which bears the date 634 A,D,, makes no mention of king 
Harshayardhana. ‘The documents posterior to it mention the 
victory gained by Pulakesin over Harsha, It is probable that 
it was about the year 634 A.D. that Harsha vanquished 
Dhruvasena LI, king of Valabbi; Harsha wished to extond 
his conquests mach more, but was stopped by Pulakedin. 
‘This event probably took plice about 637 or 638 A.D." 
This opinion, I believe, cannot be justified. But T shall pro- 
ceed to cite more evidence in the inscriptions of Pulakediy of 
his successors, and of kings who belonged to an altogether 
new royal family, I shall first deal with the inscriptions of 
the immediate successors of Pulakesi IT. 
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An undated grant of Nagavardhana, also called Tribhu- 
vaniéraya, the son of Jayasimhavarma, also called Dharé- 
Who was one of the younger brothers of Pulakegin, 
fas Sri Pulakegi Vallabha who 
possessed a second name (which however is omitted) which 
he had acquired by defeating the glorious Sri Harsha, the 
supreme lord of the northern region.” In a grant of Aditya- 
varma, son of Pulakesin II, we read—" Satydéeaya (Pulakesi 
TI) who was decorated with the title of ‘Supreme Lord 
which he acquired by defeating Sri Harshavardhana, the 
Warlike lord of all the regions of the north.”? A geant of 
Vikramaditya VI, dated A.D. 675, runs thus—The dear 
son of Maharaja and Paramesvara, Satyaéraya, the favo 
of fortune and of the earth, who acquired the second name 
of Paramedvara or Supreme Lord by defeating Harsha- 
vardhana, the warlike lord of all the regions of the north,!'® 
This is repeated in the grant of 680—681 of the same 
monarch,t and again in the grants of 689—690 of the same 
Vikramaditya.® A grant by Vinayaditya says—“ His (i 
Kirtivarma’s) son was Satyiiécaya—the favourite of the world, 
the great king, the supreme king, the supreme lord—who 
acquired the second name of “ Supreme Lord" by defeating 
Sti Harshavardhana, the warlike lord of all the regions of 
the north. "* An inscription dated 694 A.D. says— His 
son, who by defeating Harsha, the lord of all the north, 
gained another name of Parameévara, wax Satydéraya Sr 
Prithivi-vallabha Mabiiraja Paramesvara."? In 757 A.D. again 
wwe have the following—" His (ie., Kittivarma's) son, who by 
defeating Harshavardhana, the warlike lord of all the north, 
acquired the title of Paramesvara, was Satyléraya Sei 
Prithvi-vallabha Ma ParameSvara, ete."8 Even so late 
as the twelfth century the memory of the crushing defeat 
suffered by Harsa was carefully preserved, as can be made 
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out from the following inscription dated A.D. 1123— 
“ Satyaeaya on his becoming a young man,—for who of the 
Chalukyas would deviate from the path of righteousness ?—to 
him who conquered the regions, subdued the great king 
Harsha, gave more than a bundredfold of their desires, ete.” 

But what is more interesting is that this defeat should 
have had almost an international significance. When the 
Rastrakutas measured swords with the western Chalukyas, 
in connection with the supremacy of the Karnataka, they 
recorded their victories in as eloquent a manner as any 
other royal family did in South Indian history. An 
inscription of the Ragtmkuta king (dated 
named Dantidurga, son of Indra Raya 1, says that that 
monarch * forcibly with a few soldiers conquered the endless 
forces of Karnataka, which were invincible to others, and 
which were skilled in effecting defeats on the lord of Kanchi, 
the king of Kerala, the Chola, the Pandya, Sri Harsha and 
Vajrata, etc.""? From the above epigraphs we may conclude 
the following :— 

(a) that Haréa Ha 
in the southern inscriptions, and never Sildditya j 

(}) that he did indeed suffer a great defeat at the hands 
of Pulakegin 1 

(c) that the memory of this defeat was not only handed 
down in western Chelukyan tradition but was also trans- 
mitted to non-western Chalukyan tradition as well; and 

{d) that the victory secured for the great western Chalukya 
king, Pulukesi, the title of “ ParameSvara "—a title by, which 
Palakegi was known in the history of the South. 

“The question now is—when was this title of * Paramel- 
vara", which Pulakesi is said to have acquired as a mark 
Of his triumph over Harga, appended to his name for the 
first time? Ithas been taken for granted by most of the 
‘scholars that the Aihole inscription dated 634—635 A.D. 
is the earliest record of the victory of Polakesi. Butas 
‘Dr, Fleet has already pointed out, this was not the earliest 
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who is the abode of the power of statesmanship and. hnea ty 
and other good qualities, and who has acquired the second 
fame of * Supreme Lord” (Parameshvara) by victory over 
hostile kings (or over a hostile king), who applied. thereselves 
(or himself) to a contest of a hundred battles—issues this 
‘command to all the people, etc.”! 

‘Two objections might be brought against this’ Haidarabad 
Srant—first, whether the clause “of a hostile king” admits 
of a double meaning; second, why the name of Hare 
which appears so clearly in the Aihole inscription—althongh, 
as we have seen Dr. Dabreuil has denied its existence in the 
inscription—is not to be seen in the Haidarabad grant. If 
the defeat which Pulakesi inflicted on Hanks was so 
memorable as to have received recognition even at the hands 
of the Raétrakufas, and if indeed all the records of Pulakedi 
himself and of his successors make us believe it was so, and 
if this Haidarabad grant is the earliest record which mentions 
this defeat, then the name of the king who was beaten, and 
whose discomfiture made the name of Pulateli renowned, 
Would certainly have been given in the grant. Tts absence fe 
& proof that this Haidarabad grant does not speak of the 
efent of Haréa, and this record is not the earliest record of 
the victory of Pulakesi. 

To reject these two objections we have to examine the 
clause itself and then the course of conquests of Pulakes 
asgiven in the Aihole inscription. That the clause “by 
vietory over hostile kings (or over a hostile king) who applied 
themselves (or himself) toa contest of a hundred battles”, 
admits of some ambiguity is evident on an examination of 
the same in the original, which runs thus— 

* Lads Ait Vir. 745 aso Fleet, Dy. Ke Dist od BAY, 
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Dr. Fleet himself admits that the Haidarabad grant says that 
he (Pulakedi) acquired “ by defeating hostile kings who had 
themselves (or a hostile king who had applied himself) 
toa hundred batttles ” and that subsequent records state more 
specifically that “he acquired it (the title of Parameshvara) 
by defeating the glorious Harshavardhana, the warlike lord 
of all the regions of the north." 

There was no other monarch in North India in the early 
years of Pulakesi's reign to whom this title could be more 
fittingly applied than Harga. He was, as we have already 
seen, while only in his tees, sent along with his brother 
Rajyavardhana, against the Hunas in the north. Imoiediate- 
ly after his return from the north, he vowed to take revenge 
against the Gowda king. It was Harga who, as we have 
seen, brought the five Indies under his sway. Even on the 
eve of his career he showed ‘his great ability as a commander 
by his subjugation of Ganjam. It is evident, therefore, that 
the reference in the Haidarabad grant could be only to 
HarSayardhana, who was, indeed, a king who applied him- 
self to the contest of a hundred battles. ‘The omission of the 
name of Harga was perhaps intentionally done in order to 
enhance the glory of Polakegi by his victory over a king whose 
name was too well known in the whole of the continent. If 
30, it has to be remembered that as the orginator of an era, a3 
a great soldier, as one of the greatest patrons of Buddhism 
and asa remarkable royal dramatist, in all likelihood, Harga 
must have been very well known all over the Indian world. 

That this reference is the earliest reference in Pulakedi's 
own inscriptions can be made out also by an examination of 
the Aihole inscription. The cause of conquests as given 
in that famous epigrapb, Iam afraid, is not in any geogra- 
phical, and is certainly not in any chronological, order. Before 
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T examine the Aihole inscription itself, I shall cite the opinions 
of Dr. Bhandarkar and Dr. Fleet who were the earliest to 
write about it, Dr. Bhandarkar says the following :— 

“The date of the inscription (Aihole inscription) from 
which the greater portion of this narrative is taken is 556 
Saka, corresponding to A.D. 634, so that Pulakesi’s career of 
conquest had closed before A.D. 634." Writes Dr. Fleet— 
“Such is the account given in the Aihole inscription of 
A.D. 634—635. It may doubtless be accepted in its general 
outlines. That all the earlier events recorded in it took 
place before August A.D. 612 is established by the Haidarabad 
grant, which shows that Pulakesin II was then in possession 
of Badami, and though it does nat mention Harshavardhana 
by name, implies by the title which was acquiced by the 
victory over him that that victory had then already been 
achieved; and they are probably to be placed in A.D. 
608—609." 

That weare toagree with Dr. Fleet and Dr. Bhandarkar 
can be made out by an examination of the Aihole 
inscription itself. To begin with, this epigeaph had no 
royal sanction behind. It is an eulogy * by certain Ravikirti, 
who during the reign of the Chalukya Poleke’i Satyagraya 
(ie. the western Chalukya Palakegi 11) whom he describes 
as his patron, founded the temple of the Jaina prophet 
Jinendra, on which the inscription is engeaved, and who 
uses the occasion to furnish an eulogistic account (pragasti) 
of the history of the Chalukya family, and especially of the 
exploits of Pulikesin 11."3 In its mode of beginning, 
ending, and in its accuracy as regards chronology. and 
geography, this inscription is not like the one which 
might have been ordered to be engraved by Pulakesin If 
himself. This inscription begins with an invocation to 
Jinendra—* Victorious is the holy Jinendra etc."+ and’ ends 


























4 De, R. G, Bhandarkar, Phe Barly History ofthe Deccan, , 39, 
3 Fleet, 0.€:, p. 35. 
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with a praise of the Jaina mansion, “caused to be built by 
the wise Ravikicti, who has obtained the highest favour of 
SatyaSraya whose rule is burdened by the three oceans. 
OF this eulogy and of this dwelling of the Jina in the three 
worlds, the wise Ravikirti himself is the author, and also the 
founder, May that Ravikieti be victorious ete., etc., who 
by his poetic skill has attained to the fame of Kalidasa and 
and of Bharayi."! The western Chalukya: grants begin and 
end in another manner. Either they speak of the greatness 
of the monarchs, as is revealed in the beginning of the 
Haidarabad grant of Pulakesi—' Hail! The grandeur of the 
great king Satyaéraya Sri Polikegivallabha whose body by 
ablutions performed after celebrating horse sacrifices, and 
who adorned the family of the glorious Chalukyas who are 
ete., ete, and who have had all kings made subject to them 
by the mere sight of the sign of the Boar which they had 
acquired through the favour of the holy Narayana, etc.”,? 
or they commence the usual verse in praise of God 
Vignu in the form of the Boar, and end with the customary 
address to future kings, about continuing the grant, followed 
by two of the usual benedictive and imprecative verses, 
and the name of the engraver.” 

The point to be noted is that the Aihole inscription 
being an epigraph written by a poet, could not have the 
accuracy of an inscription ordered to be engraved under the 
royal seal, We sce, moreover, the inaccuracy of the geographi- 
cal and chronological parts of the inscription, The course of 
Pulakesi’s conquests as given in the Aihole inscription next 
deserves to be studied. The first enemies whom Pulakesi 
encountered were Appiyika and Govinda, north of the 
River Bhimarathi (verse 17). From there Pulakesi came 
southwards to Vanavasi which he besieged. This city was 
fon the Varadi (verse 18). Then he came to the extreme 
south on the west const—to the territory of the Alupas, vis., 
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Alvakhéda Six Thousand—which was partly on the Western 
Ghauts and partly in Tuluya, He brought under his 
influence the Gangas and the Alupas. Then he turned 
northwards again and destroyed «maritime city called Puri 
(verse 21), From here Pulakesi is represented as having 
gone directly to the land of the Latas, the Malavas and 
Gurjaras, who became his allies (verse 22). Thon is intro- 
duced the defeat of Hargn, ‘The order of events here set 
forth is unintelligible, We are to assume that Pulakesi. was 
firmly established at Badami when he issued his Haida- 
rabad grant. ‘This Badami is near the Malapribha river, 
a branch of the Keigna, in the Kaladgi District, now 
called the Bijapur District in the province of Bombay. 
Tt is taken for granted that Pulakedi started from his capital 
Radami, In that case, according to the Aibole inscription, 
he went almost in a westerly direction, for the territory of the 
two persons Appiyika and Govinda, whom he encountered at 
the beginning of his campaign, was near the River Bhimarathi, 
‘Phis is the name given to the River Bhima which joins the 
Krigoa, ‘Then he suddenly turns in a southwesterly direc. 
tion to the river Varadé and onwards to the A\ ay return 
ing again to the north to subjugate Puri, the maritime strong 
hold of an unidentified enemy. All this is untenable if we 
once realize that by Saka 535, Pulakesin was already firmly 
established at Badami. “The rajydbhigeka” or coronation 
of Pulakedin TI took place on some date, still remaining to be 
exactly determined, from Bhadrapada Sukla 1 of Stka Samvat 
532 current, falling in 609 up to the Parnimanta Bhadrapada 
Krishna 15, the new moon day of S. S. 533 current, falling in 
‘A.D. 6103 and it may probably be safely placed somewhere in 
the latter part of A.D. 609." If Pulukesi was indeed crowned 
king in A.D. 609 or thereabouts, it is evident that all the 
surrounding country was completely within his sway by the 
time he was crowned. And any wandering of his from the 
capital westwards, and thence southwards, turning afterwards 
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to the north, within his own dominions, would look highly pre- 
posterous, If we say that Pulakesi was consolidating his 
Meritories, it would be going against the tenor of the 
Haiderabad grant which says that that grant was issued in 
the third yeat of his coronation, and that it was & command 
to all the people. Further, in the Haidarabad grant it is 
early stated: that Palakedt defeated a geeat king. But tht 
vrereic i not at all mentioned in the Aihole inscription. Tf 
the Haidarabad grant is to be necepted—and there is No 
vee son to doubt Its identity—Pulakesi began his wars from the 
third year of his eign, fe, A.D. 612. The Aihole inscription 
is dated A.D, 634 and if we are to believe that the events 
haerated in It are in any geographical and chronological order, 
we are to assume that Pulakedi went on fighting from 612 
Np. tH 634-A.D, This assumption would ft in nelther with 
his position as Paramegyara nor with status of these little 
Kingdoms which, it is haed to believe, required such a long 
time to be subjugated : Therefore we conclude that— 

(a) the Aihole inseription of 634 A.D. is not the earliest 
record of Pulakedi’s victories and especially of his victory over 
Harsa; 

{@) that the geographical and chronological order of con- 
quests ns given in it cannot be relied upon and 

(©) that it is moro or less a general resumé of the con: 
quests of Palakesi written by his court poet. 

Having failed to secitre any clue as regards the date of 
the great vietory which Pulakesi won over Haréa from the 
‘Aihole inscription, we fall back upon the evidence as given 
the Haidarabad grant dated Sika 535 (612 A.D.). The evir 
dence of this epigeaph is in perfect harmony with the testi- 
tnony of Huien Tsiang. The Haidarabad grant is a proof of 
‘shat the Chinese pilgrim has told as of the ambitious activities 
Of Hargavardhana, As has been already pointed ont, Hiuen 
‘Teiang represents Harén as fighting with his enemfes during 
the fit six years of his reign. Now, if we agree with Dr. 
Fiest in placing the date of accession of Haréa in 606 A.D. 
Harga went on fighting, according to Huien Tsiang, till 612 
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A.D.1and in 612 A.D, Hark met his greatest enemy. For 
in that year, as we have seen, Pulakegi beat a king who had 
applied himself to the contest of a hundred battles—a king who. 
could be no other than the monarch who had just finished 
conquering the Five Indies, and was almost planning a Dig- 
Vijaya, when he met with a crushing defeat. 612 A.D., there- 
fore, is the date when Pulakesi defeated Harda. It is based 
on the Haidarabad grant of Pulakesi and it marks exactly six 
years of warfare which, according to Huien Tsiang, Haréa 
undertook after his coronation, Tt was just the year whon 
Hark, failed in his attempts at a world conquest, laid down 
his arms, wise as he was, and guided by the deep influence of 
Buddhism, as well as by the affectionate counsel of his sister, 
Rajyasei, remained contented with the conquest of the Five 
Indies, and inaugurated a long reign of peace and prosperity. 
This explains to us why he held so many quinquennial assem. 
blies of learned Buddhists in the course of thirty years of his 
feign; and why he never thought of conquering the south of 
India which was almost completely within the influence of his 
great western Chalukya adversary, Pulakesin 11, 
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